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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

I HAVE attempted, in this monograph, to 
furnish a succinct account of the intercourse 
between India and the Greco-Roman world from 
the earliest times to the fall of Rome. This 
subject has never, so far as I am aware, been dealt 
with as a whole in any English work. Yet it is 
replete with interest to the student of Hellenism 
in its wider and more neglected aspects, and to 
Orientalists, who depend largely upon references in 
Greek and Roman authors for information about 
many obscure points of early Indian History. 

I have, so far as possible, consulted every 
passage bearing upon India in Roman and Greek 
Literature. Many, but not quite all, of these 
passages have been collected, annotated, and 
translated by the late Dr J. W. McCrindie, in his 
six valuable volumes of translations of such 
references. On these the present monograph is 
very largely based, though 1 have, in ever}' case, 
referred to the original text rather than to the 
translation. 
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Preface 

In the preparation of this monograph, I have 
acknowledge with gratitude the helpful advice 
many workers in the same field, especially 
Professor E. J. Kapson, under whose supervision 
the coinplate was prepared at the British Museum. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 

PCONA, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 



FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL 
OF BABYLON 

' Quhv|uirtrces of Nineveh from distent Ophir 
Rowing heme to haven in sunny Palestine: 

With cargoes of ivory, and ape* and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet, white wine.’ 

J. MA3E7IEID. 

From prehistoric times, three great trade- 
routes have connected India with the West. The 
easiest, and probably the oldest of these, was the 
Persian Gulf route, running from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Euphrates, and up the Euphrates to 
where the road branches off to Antioch and the 
Levantine ports. Then there was the overland 
route, from the Indian passes to Balkh, and from 
Balkh either by river, down the Oxus to the 
Caspian, and from the Caspian to the Euxine, or 
entirely by land, by the caravan road which skirts 
the Karmanian Desert to the north, passes through 
the Caspian Gates, and reaches Antioch by way of 
Hekatompylos and Ktesiphon. Lastly, there is 
the circuitous sea route, down the Persian and 
Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Red Sea to Suez, 




2 From the Earliest Times 

and from Suez to Egypt on the one hand and Tyre 
and Sidon on the other. It must not be supposed, 
of course, that merchandise travelled from India 
to Europe direct. It changed hands at great 
emporia like Balkh, Aden or Palmyra, and was 
often, no doubt, bartered many times on the way. 
This accounts for the vagueness and inaccuracy 
of the accouuts of India which filtered through to 
the West in early times. A story is always vastly 
changed in passing through many hands. 

Trade between the Indus valley and the 
Euphrates is, no doubt, very ancient. The earliest 
trace of this intercourse is probably to be found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of the Hittite kings of 
Mitanni in Kappadokia, belonging to the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century b.c. These kings bore Aryan 
names, and worshipped the Vedic gods, Indra, 
Mitra, Vanrja, and the Asvins, whom they call by 
their Vedic title NisatyS. They were evidently 
closely connected, though we cannot yet precisely 
determine how, with the Aryans of the Vedic Age, 
who were at that time dwelling in the Panjab 1 . 
It has been claimed that the word Sindhu, found 
in the library of Assurbanipal (668-626 B.c.), is 
used in the sense of " Indian cotton," and the 
word is said to be much elder, belonging in reality 
to the Akkadian tongue, where it is expressed by 

1 These names were discovered by Prof. Hugo Wincklcr 
on a cuneiform tablet at the Hittite capital of Bogharkfii, 
in 1937. See the Cambridgi History of India, vol. 1. pp. 72-6, 
and p. 320, with authorities quoted in footnote (2). 




to the Fall of Babylon 3 

ideographs meaning "vegetable cloth*." Assnr- 
banipal is known to have been a great cultivator, 
and to have sent for Indian plants, including the 
"wool-bearing trees” of India. At any rate, we 
know that the cotton trade of western India is 
of great antiquity. The Indians, when the Greeks 
first came into contact with them, were dressed 
in "wool grown on trees*." In the Rig Veda, Night 
and Dawn are compared to " two female weavers 3 .” 
We may perhaps trace to this source the Greek <rtv 8 av, 
•the Arabic satin (a covering), and the Hebrewsaift**. 
Similarly the Hebrew karpas and the Greek Kdpvaxrc* 
are identical with the Sanskrit karpdsa. Logs of 
Indian teak have been found in the temple of the 
Moon at Mugheir (the " Ur of the Chaldees ”) and in 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, both belonging to 
the sixth century B.c., and we know that the trade 
in teak, ebony, sandalwood and blackwocd, between 
Barygaza and the Euphrates, was still flourishing 
in the second century a.d. 6 In the swampy country 
at the mouth of the Euphrates, nothing but the 
cypress grows well. 

On the obelisk of Shalmaneser III, 860 b.c., arc 
apes, Indian elephants, and Baktrian camels; and 

* Saycc, Uibberi lectures, 1887, p. 138. Max MCUer, 

Physical Religion p. 25. This ha? been since questioned. 

* Herod, m. 206. Cf. tfcc German BaumvoUe. 

* Rig Veda. n. 3. 6 . 

4 Mentioned in Isaiah m. 23. among iheforeign luxuries im- 
ported into Judaea. The A. V. translates it " fine linen." Linen and 
cotton are often oonfitsed in ancient literature. Flax, of course, 
came from Egvpt. 

* PerifM Maris Erythr&si, § 36. 
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